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THE INDIANS OF WELSH ORIGIN. 


Numerous and strange have been the conjectures respecting 
the origin of the North American Indians. Being the first in- 
habitants of this country, to whose unparalleled progress the 
attention of the world is now directed, and possessing such extra- 
ordinary traits of character, they excited a desire in all to find 
out whence they came hither, and to what family of the human 
race they belong. The more scientifically this subject has been 
treated, the more unsatisfactory seem the results. Some hesi- 
tated not to uphold the opinion, that they were created here, and 
affirm that they are of no Asiatic extraction. Thus they are at 
variance with Bible truths respecting the origin of mankind, and 
therefore cannot stand. Others have tried to prove that they 
came from Asia to the northern extremity of this continent 
across Behring’s Straits, but they cannot establish these wague 
and dreamy notions, which have no basis to sustain them. Time, 
which unravels all intricacies, and solves almust every problem, 
has withdrawn veils left by ages, to hide the only things that 
could shed light on this question. By the untiring labours of 
antiquarians, certain documents, fragments of poetry and detach- 
ed portions of history have been recently found, in unexplored 


chambers of some of the Welsh castles, and monasteries of the 
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West India Islands and South America, which have cast a glim- 
mering light on this interesting subject. Heretofore, legends the ~ 
most incredible have been converted into history, and history it- 
self has been an unsifted mass of inconsistent chronicles and 
theories ; Bible narratives have been employed without a thought 
of critical propriety to elucidate matters wholly profane ; chro- 
nology has been ignored with unaffected ingeniousness; any 
shade of literal resemblance in words, was regarded as proof of 
etymological affinity; and hypotheses have been used with as 
much confidence, as certified facts and principles. In all proba- 
bility the Indians are lineal descendants of the ancient Briton or 
Welsh nation. A poem was recently found in one of the ruined 
castles of Wales, mentioning the departure of one of the princes 
of that country called Madog, in 1170, in search of a land, 
where he and his clan might repose unmolested by foreign foes- 
Having fitted several ships for the journey, he collected a certain 
number of his most daring subjects, to undertake this perilous 
voyage. Being versed in all the Roman works on navigation, 
and especially in the famous verses 6f Seneca in his Medea 
which served him as a dim light to point out his watery way, he 
sailed towards the western shores. After a long and tedious 
voyage he reached Newfoundland, thence sailed for a convenient 
place to land, and in all probability, arrived at Nova Hispania of 
Florida. After having left 120 of his men on these peaceful 
shores which he had discovered, he returned to his native land 
with his mind full of the glad tidings of his discovery in the 
western waters. Having excited his countrymen by his glowing 
description of that country, he prepared ten ships to carry them 
across, to meet their friends whom he had left to enjoy the 
quietness of that fruitful land. They met with a prosperous 
journey and arrived again at the same place, but to his disap- 
pointment he found none of those whom he had left there. He, 
however, soon discovered that they scattered themselves to enjoy 
their widely extended inheritance. He expected to see many of 
his oppressed countrymen following him, but his expectation ended 
in a disappointment. 

Madog and his friends left the ships to the mercy of the waves, 
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and spread deantertent over the country, contien altars at as 
they had in their native land, and worshipped in the wilds of 
America in the same minner as they did at home. Thus was 
this vast continent first trod by the foot of man. From these 
scattered families, wandering whithersoever they were led by 
their inclinations, sprang the various tribes of Indians, found at 
present in different portions of our country. In support of this 
supposition, they have recently found a poem composed by Cynd- 
delew, cotemporary of the “poet of the pigs,” who made use of 
almost the same language before him, which mentions the loss of 
Madog, and which may be rendered thus in English ; 
** And is not Madog by the Welming wave 

Slain? How I sorrow for the helpful friend.” 

After him Meredith ab Rhys, imagining Madog’s feelings 
when tossed by distant waves, writes thus ; 

“ Madog am I, who through my life 
By sea, will seek my wonted prey.” 

But by far the most conclusive proof,we have in an old epitaph 
found on the tomb of Madog in Mexico, which we may now find 
in Hackett’s colléction of epitaphs, and may be translated thus ; 

“* Madog I am, of countenance mild, 
Of Owan Gwynedd princely stock ; 
For land I wished not, for my bent 
Was not to wealth, but to the seas.” 

We find a strong proof of this also in the legends of the Indi- 
ans, for the Mexican and Montezuma Indians have until this day 
a tradition among them, that they are descendants of a strange 
nation who came hither from a distant country. This was con- 
firmed by Montezuma, the king of that country, in his oration 
for pacifying his people at his submission to the king of Castile, 
which is recorded in the Spanish Chronicles of the West Indies ; 
but time and space will not admit of my quoting it here. Mr. 
Binon of Coyty, who had been an Indian trader, said that he 
had met with Welsh Indians, who showed him a stone which had 
an inscription on it in Welsh, which they kept in honor of one Ma- 
dog. General Bowles in the American army, told Dr. Owen that 
he had seen, among a tribe of Indians called Madogwys, (from 
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Madog,) a manuscript, probably a Bible, which they held sacred 
as having been brought across the mighty waters by their ancest- 
ors, who first came to these shores. In about 40° N. Lat. and 
45° W. Long. there is a tribe of Indians, who have in their pos- 
session a curious manuscript containing an account of an island 
ealled Brithon, whence it says their. ancestors came ; and their 
language resembles the Welsh ; and their religion is between Dru- 
idism and Christianity; they have a knowledge of letters, and are 
fond of music. Mr. Benjamin Sutton, who discovered Welsh 
Indians, found among them a kind of Sabbatical observance. 
We have numerous anecdotes and incidental remarks to corrobo- 
rate what we endeavor to prove, which is a strong testimony. 
Oliver Humpreys, a Welshman, when sailing on the coast of 
Florida, met an Indian pirate at Surinam, and to his great as- 
tonishment found he could speak his native language. A man 
called Steadman, from Boreconshire, in a Dutch vessel sailing on 
the coast between Florida and Virginia, which met a boat full of 
Indians, was able to converse with them in his native language 
so that they understood him; and they told him that their an- 
cestors came from Gwyned, a Welsh name for North Wales. 
The general appearance of the Indians, excepting their color, 
which is caused by the climate, bears a strong resemblance to 
that of the ancient Britons. They have high cheek bones, beau- 
tiful teeth, small feet, black hair, regular features, straight bod- 
ies, they are light of foot in addition to many other particulars, 
which I cannot detail. Their disposition is similar, for both are 
quick and stern, yet will always excel their benefactors in deeds 
of kindness ; but when injured are sure to retaliate. 

We find in different parts of the West India Islands, and in 
the various Indian settlements on the continent, “‘Cromlechs”’ or 
Tum ui and altars, corresponding precisely to those found in 
Wales, and such as are not found elsewhere. Their peculiar 
shape, and the manner in which they were constructed, give strong 
evidence of their being nearly related. The recesses, circles and 
avenues in these tumuli are generally constructed on the same 
plan, are of the same size, and are covered in the same manner 
by slabs of stone. We also find Megalethic monuments, consist- 
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ing of one stone standing up erect, which is not found anywhere, 
except in Wales and along the tract through which the Welsh them- 
selves migrated from their Asiatic home. This of itself I deem as 
conclusive an evidence, as many of the foot-prints of the tide of emi- 
gration discovered by Humbolt, and by which, he has proved the 
origin of these nations. But the most conclusive evidence is 
found in the languages of those nations. In copiousness, rich- 
ness, force, and terms expressing the finer feelings of the human 
heart, there are probably no languages in the world to compare 
with the Welsh and Indian. That however is not the only re- 
semblance, but they abound in words pronounced in the same 
manner, meaning precisely the same thing, having peculiarity in 
their sound not found in any other language, of which I shall 
mention but a few, which have the striking peculiarity of the 
Welsh, viz., the combination of so many consonants. We find 
in the Indian language the word “ Gwrando,” to “listen” to 
*‘hearken,”’ in its pure unchanged form ; ‘“‘ Pengwyn,”’ “ white- 
head,” “ Brython,” &c., to which we might add a great number 
of words that remain to this day unchanged in their form, un- 
corrupted in their pronunciation, and unaltered as to their syn- 
tactical arrangement, which indicate a strong analogy between 
them. There exist no doubt in the minds of any one acquainted 
with history, of the relation existing between the people of Brit- 
tany in France, and the Welsh people, and wherever there is 
a chasm in their history, it is always supplied by saying, the lan- 
guage of itself is a sufficient proof of their relation, why then 
should we spurn evidence almost as conclusive respecting the 
Welsh and Indians. To establish this matter will undoubtedly 
be a difficult task, for by so doing we shall have to pluck the 
plume from Columbus’ crown and place it on the head of the 
Cambrian prince, we thus take away the boast of the Spaniard 
and give to the descendants of the ancient Britons another rea- 


son to be proud of their ancestors. Notwithstanding robbing 
the dead of his long enjoyed glory, we ought to render to Col- 
umbus the things that are Columbus’ and to Madog the things 
that are Madog’s. 


W. Cc. R. 
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SUPERIORITY OF MENTAL ENJOYMENT. 


MAN is distinguished frem the brutes that perish by the pos- 
session of intellect. Shower upon him the gold of the western 
strand, fill his palace home with the fair, the beautiful, the sub- 
lime, let nature and art combine their charms to please, but de- 
prive him of reason, and you leave him like the sculptor’s marble 
wreathed in garlands, fair perhaps to look upon, but a cold and 
soulless statue. 

Mark that being with form erect, and face upturned to heaven, 
in whose flashing eye and quickly-changing emotions you can 
read depths of thought and feeling; who treads the earth in 
conscious dignity, bearing the superscription and shadowing 
forth the image of deity. Then turn to the poor lunatic. See 
his wild, unmeaning stare, distorted features and misshapen 
form ; hear his hollow, joyless laugh and incoherent chatterings» 
as he “ waves a straw and tells the kingdoms that he rules,”’ and 
you will know what a wreck departing reason leaves behind! 

That the powers of the mind are not equal in all is evident. 
There is, however, a certain bias or inclination for a certain 
sphere of action in every mind. This often manifests itself in 
early childhood. 

A group of children have finished their daily tasks and sally 
forth to enjoy the evening pastime. They separate, each follow- 
ing his fancy in the pursuit of enjoyment. Anon we find one 
arranging some tiny mechanism; another driving some petty 
trade ; here, in ‘a secluded nook, one is poring over the pages of 
some favorite author, there another is gazing into the sky as 
star® after star appears, wondering what mysterious agency 
sends those worlds revolving thus ; now one has climbed a giant 
tree and hangs swaying from its topmost bough; another is 
chasing some brightly colored insect in its flight across the 
plain. 

Behold here the future inventor, the man of business, the 
scholar, the philosopher, the bold adventurer and the votary of 
pleasure. 

Man being possessed of certain abilities, and the correspond> 
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ing field being opened for their exercise, it is his duty to devel- 
ope and exert his powers, and that too in reference to this nat- 
ural bias. To neglect it is to contend against Nature, and thus 
far to thwart the purpose of one’s existence. Yet how universal 
is this neglect. Thousands have never touched the spring that 
unlocks their richest treasures, nor opened their clouded eyes 
upon the world of thought and feeling. They assist to develope 
those passions which degrade man in the scale of being, and ally 
him with the brute, while the nobler, God-like, immortal part is 
shamefully neglected. The pleasures of sense afford no lasting 
enjoyment. Sensualism blunts and destroys those very faculties 
which it gratifies, and riches and station are only vicissitudes. 

The nausea of disease may turn appetite to loathing, the film 
of blindness may shut out from our perception the lovely and 
the beautiful, and the sublimest strains may fall upon the dull 
unheeding ear of deafness. Wealth may disgust by the insincer- 
ity and hollow compliments of the friends it makes; the tide of 
popular applause, which in its rise elevates to the heights of 
honor, will, in its ebb, as quickly depress to the vale of oblivion. 
Licentiousness draws its victim in its giddy whirl until the last 
spark of humanity is quenched in its vortex, and the love of ad- ~ 
miration is crossed and cheated when the bloom of beauty and 
the flush of health, fade and vanish in decline. 

But he who makes the cultivation of his mental powers the 
business of his life, carries within him a source of pure enjoy- 
ment. If friends forsake him, he can fellowship with the mighty 
minds of the past. If the world neglect him, he can leave on 
record thoughts which will vindicate his fame and perpetuate his 
memory. Does misfortune hunt him down, and trial shroud the 
world for him in gloom, imagination can create, or memory 
recall, other worlds, in whose scenes he will learn to forget the 
agperities of this. 

Nor is this all. He will be cheered by the consciousness that 
he is making his impress upon his age, and blessing his fellow 
men. For, from mental springs flow forth those powerful streams 
of influence which move the vast machinery of society and gov- 
ernment, and those little rills upon whose banks flowers bloom 
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and fruits mature, to regale the worn traveller in the pilgrimage 
of life, as he rests him by the wayside. The iron hand of tyran- 
ny may try in vain to seal these fountains up. No prison door 
can separate, no exile banish from them. Malice cannot poison 
them; poverty cannot dry them up. The trembling fingers of 
the aged Cicero relinquished not his mighty pen; the persecu- 
tions of Napoleon suppressed not the noble sentiments of the 
authoress of Corinne; within the dull, blank walls of Bedford 
jail, Bunyan traced the path of the Christian pilgrim ; in the 
depth of poverty, Goldsmith struck his lyre and nations stood en- 
tranced ; aad when Milton’s sightless eyes could no longer view 
the glories of nature, his imagination soared beyond those 
heights, 
“Whose uncreated radiance seemed so pure 

That nought but angel’s foot, or saints elect of God, 

Might venture there to walk.” 

Mental enjoyment is followed by no oppressive reaction, nor 
is it alloyed by the consciousness that its sources are soon to be 
exiiausted. The theatre of the mind is boundless and its capaci- 
ty infinite. As it advances in the acquisition of knowledge, 
- subdues matter to itself, and makes the elements obedient to its 
will, new fields appear beyond. 

As the traveller scales a lofty cliff of the Andes, he finds him- 
self at the base of another ; and each succeeding height reveals 
another still. When wearied with exertion, he makes his last 
ascent and plants his feet upon the snow-capped summit, while 
the clouds roll far below him, the broad, deep vault above pro- 
claims, “‘ There’s more beyond !” 

So the mind, when it has surmounted obstacle after obstacle, 
and scaled height after height, until it has gained the acme of 
human attainment, only reaches the stand-point from which it 
catches a glimpse of the vast expanse of truth, and begins to cou- 
ceive of unmeasured growth, eternal progression. 

The mind is immortal. True, its energies may relax and its 
powers become enfeebled in the decline of life, but it ends not 
with life’s departure. As the flower which has displayed its 
perfume while the sun pursued his course, but draws gently close 
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its fold against the chill damps of night, so the mind veils its 
glory while the life’s sun wanes and its shadows lengthen, but 
when the night of death is past, and eternity’s morning dawns, it 
shall thrive in celestial beauty and immortal vigor, beneath an 
unclouded sky and an unsetting sun. 


“Philosophy Bakes no Bread.” 9 








“PHILOSOPHY BAKES NO BREAD.” 


OFTEN do we hear this maxim alleged against the study of 
Philesophy. ‘It is useless, worse than useless,” says the man, 
the chief object of whose life is bread-baking, “ you will never be 
a red cent the richer if you learn all the Philosophy the world 
has produced. In short, it “bakes no bread.” Why then will 
you study it? What is your object? What advantage do you 
expect to gain by dwelling in philosophical brain-castles, by 
building up systems which, whether true or false, are of no im- 
portance to yourself, or anybody else? It is madness; no sane 
man can be such a fool, much more cannot a wise man.” 

Such we daily hear, uttered by the self-complacent, know- 
nothing unphilosopher. No wonder then that Philosophy has 
almost vanished ; no wonder that Philosophers are few and far 
between. ‘“ Philosophy can bake no bread.” Be it so. But 
does this justify our neglect of it? Is bread all that is desirable 
and necessary for a man to live as it becomes him to live; to 
live as a being possessing a soul, and that to take care of, made 
in the image of God, and partaking of his Divinity ? 

If there be anything real, earnest, immortal in the life of man, 
if it be not a mere game in which he who obtains the most pleas- 
ure, is the happiest, dies, and exists no longer, then surely there 
must be something worthy of our earnest endeavor and discon- 
nected with mere bread-baking. If there be any aim in placing 
man on this verdant earth, beyond eating and drinking, and 
living as long as possible, should he not strive to attain it; should 
he not strive to attain the highest, most enduring object of his 
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whole life? ‘ But,” asks another, “ what has Philosophy to do 
with it? We explain all this twice or thrice a week from the 
pulpit. This is the domain of Religion, not of Philosophy. 
Would you make: us all sceptics.” 

Consistently does he ask, “ Would you make us all sceptics ?” 
To him Religion and Philosophy are as far apart as Heaven and 
Hell. Unfortunate distinction ! the Philosopher a being of dif- 
ferent species from the man of Religion! the lover of wisdom 
not the lover of God? For more than a century they have 
ceased to walk hand in hand, and even on the same side of the 
street; and during that period both have declined ; and they are 
still declining if they have not yet reached their lowest ebb. 
Religion without Philosophy becomes superstition; and Philoso- 
phy without Religion, scepticism. Their forces are antagonist- 
ic, scepticism tends to destroy superstition ; and superstition, 
scepticism: but scepticism as the more powerful has prevailed, 
and undoubtedly will prevail, until a union is again accomplish- 
ed. 

This man is one of those who do their utmost to overthrow 
Philosophy ; he builds up dyke after dyke before the land which 
he loves, and which Ae thinks a land “flowing with milk and 
honey,” although in fact it may bea desert. With these he thinks 
to prevent the inundations which so often threaten to overflow it. 
But of driving them back he has no idea; his hands are full; 
almost in vain are his most strenuous efforts to resist them at all. 
To this man the free-thinker and sceptic are one and the same; 
he opposes Philosophy, not because she “bakes no bread,”’ but 
because, in his humble opinion she does the greatest injury ; she 
leads man to think for himself, to inquire and investigate, to be 
independent among a nation of slaves, to hew out a way for. him- 
self in the yet untrodden wildernesses and thickets of thought. 

We can hardly class such as this with the know-nothing un- 
philosopher above ; he is rather one of the old fogies who swarm 
around Colleges and Seminaries of learning, and hurl their ana- 
themas of Heterodoxy and Infidelity upon every fortunate or un- 
fortunate man who has been presumptuous enough to peep through 
the thorn-hedge by the roadside. But what he has discovered 
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there, whether it be nutritious fruit, or only a few poisonous ber- 
ries, they do not trouble themselves with examining. 

Rather than cross the wide ocean, where active, persevering 
labor is necessary, where storms of doubt continually assail, and 
over which they must pass if they are candidly seeking truth, 
they content themselves with passively sitting by the shore, and 
collecting what little the waves have floated over to them; and 
then, shutting eyes and ears, verily “ go it blind”’ and deaf too, 
proclaiming that they have the very finest quality, and in facet 
all that is worth having. 

There is no danger, they say, on the old, beaten road, which 
they have travelled forward and backward so many. years, and 
their fathers and grandfathers before them ; but theirs, like all 
others, is a long road. ‘Every road,” a German poet says, 
“leads to the end of the world,” and their road too must reach 
an end somewhere, whether on the brink of a precipice, or at the 
foot of a wall, they know not. Equally certain is it, that they, 
some day or other, will reach the end. But perfectly uncon- 
scious of danger, and enjoying all the ease they can, half-asleep as 
it were, they either tumble over the precipice or smash their 
head against the wall. However, better late then never; one 
Truth, at least a Negative Truth, they have at last discovered, 
that their road was not the right one; but it is discovered too 
late 

This is in fact a most anti-philosophic age. We are decidedly 
a bread-baking people. Whatever “bakes no bread” is rejected, 
cast away as useless, visionary. Poetry has disappeared, for it 
is not a bread-baking art, and does not yield us any pleasure. 
Religion is fast disappearing ; that too produces no good, no ac- 
tual, immediate good. We still stick to it, at least to its cere- 
monies, but wjth no love, and heartily wish it to the devil, or 
where it will importune us no longer; nevertheless, we feel a 
little compunction at throwing away our old clothes, although 
they be ragged and unfit for wear, and accordingly safely stow 
them in some out-of-the-way corner of the garret, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, but thieves neither break through nor 
steal. 
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Theoretically there is yet some belief in Divinity ; but prac- 
tically, it is denied ; a man’s interests are all before him, what- 
soever the quantum of understanding he possesses points out to 
him. 

With avidity we grasp everything that will forward some utili- 
tarian purpose; that will bring us profit. We explore and in- 
vestigate Nature, not because we love her, not for her beauties, 
but for the profitable. Love for the truly beautiful no longer 
exists ; nothing is beautiful but the useful, as our modern phi- 
losophers teach; nothing is beautiful intrinsically, but only ex- 
trinsically ; and the more useful is the more beautiful. The 
strings of no Molian harp vibrate for us in Nature’s inmost re- 
cesses, enchaining the soul with their heavenly, world-symphoni- 
ous music but instead, we hear the stiff, hoarse cracking of tar- 
red ropes and the clank of chains. 

But let us hope that a change will soon take place, that the 
tide will soon turn, that Religion, Philosophy, Poetry will again 
return, that man will perceive that he has some interests besides 
bread-baking. 

Such a change occurred long ago in Germany ; less affected 
by the sceptical Philosophy which prevailed among her neigh- 
bors than they, she has far the start of them in improvement; 
she has been improving while the rest have been declining. To 
her already many go for instruction which their native land can- 
not afford them. In this country especially, the most violent 
prejudices exist against German Philosophy ; but they are daily 
losing ground; the better it becomes known the less is it op- 
posed. A few years hence, when the present generation of old 
fogies are quietly reposing in the grave, all prejudices will doubt- 
less be conquered, and candid investigation determine its true 
worth. 
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THE STREAM OF TIME. 


I’ standing by the flood of years 

Whose silvery streams in silence glide, 
Whose ebbs and flows are caused by tears 
Bright emblems of our hopes and fears 
That rouse and quell the ceaseless tide. 


Ah! who shall tell what jewels bright 
Are sparkling ’neath its heaving breast, 
What memories cluster with delight, 
What joys have crowned its fearful height 
As foaming surges deck its crest. 


How oft I’ve wandered on that shore 
Whose sands the crystal waters lave, 
Where fond remembrance holds in store 
Those relics of the days of yore 

Though buried in its pearly grave. 


There is an isle, far up this stream, 
Where lasting verdure mocks decay, 
Where beauty reigns, where hearts redeem 
The golden hours, that like a dream , 
With funeral face have passed away. © 


And there are flowers that always bloom, 
And wintry winds are never heard 

To sigh the requiem round the tomb 

Of joys that die in childhood’s gloom 

Of blighted hopes, and hopes deferred. 


And there are treasures bright, and gems, 
And bridal robes, and broken rings, 

And wands, and crowns, and diadems, 
Vain glittering that the heart condemns 
As empty pomp and pride of kings. 


There too are mysteries that sleep 

And spectres too that nightly tread 

The hallowed walks, that vigils keep, 
And powers of darkness broad and deep 
The chambers of the soul o’erspread. 


But far beyond this magic isle 
Where glassy waves are gliding still 
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Eternal springs in gladness smile 
And hearts are washed from every guile 
With waters that the flowers distil. 


Now this mystic stream is the stream of time 
Rolling silently on to’ the ocean of years, 
Spreading forth its wide branches in every clime 
From its childhood days to its manhood prime 
Till it quietly rests in the vale of tears. 


And that magic isle is the human life 

Where its lights and its shadows alternately rise 
Where chaplets of roses and treasures are rife 
And pearls of price are the bounties of strife 


In crowns of the victors whose goal is the skies. 
Damon. 





THE FINE ARTS—THEIR AIM AND INFLUENCE. 


SyMpPaTHY is an element of our nature. The actions of the 
day attest its influence on the present ; the pages of history on 
the past. One species is intellectual sympathy. The mind loves 
to communicate its own bright thoughts and beautiful images. 
But the perception of the majority, weak from lack of exercise 
and fixation on too many objects, cannot grasp the gift when the 
emanation of superior intellect. Matter must be called in and 
moulded into form expressive of its character before the busy 
world will view and admire. And here we have unfolded the 
aim of the Fine Arts. The true artist, with an inherent love of 
the beautiful strengthened by constant exercise, descries images 
of grandeur slightly or altogether invisible to the uncultivated 
mind. Sympathy prompts him to communicate them, and a de- 
sire to make them perceptible induces their embodiment in sen- 
sible shape or imaginative language, their exponent. Reflected 
light never had the brightness of direct ; the transfer suffuses 
some tints of their original brilliancy. Still they sparkle with 
remnant life, and plead, mutely yet irresistably, the cause of the 
beautiful. Their effect, on the world at large, assumes a twofold 
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character. First we have their influence on intellect. Here 
myriad shades of mind uprise, seemingly able to baffle, but their 
flexibility meets and brightens all. And thus; high minds, 
“born to rule the storm,” have keen and lofty sensations of the 
beautiful to relieve hours of severer toil; inferior intellects, 
moving in lower spheres, feel not so vividly its charms nor descry 
so quickly its existence. Now every shade of beauty is concen- 
tred in a great work of art, and hence the latter affords univer- 
sal pleasure. Inferiority rests satisfied on its minor points while 
cultivation rises and grasps, with delight, its ideal elegance. 
But, again, the Fine Arts divide into different branches and open 
manifold varieties of ideal beauty so highly diversified as to suit 
different tastes. When a splendid painting affords no pleasure, 
poetry discloses its charms—when the sculptured marble strikes 
not, the graceful temple rises into view. Such is the intellectual 
influence of the Fine Arts, based on their admirable adaptation 
to the character of their objects. Turn we now to that field of 
effort where their triumphs blazon forth the more conspicuously 
—the affections. To lead these gentle faculties, tarnished already 
by sin, over the path of duty and habituate it to their feet is 
surely a noble task. How often the Fine Arts have done this, 
and with what delicacy admits of the best proof from illustration. 
And here occurs one instance so exquisitely touching that we 
need adduce no other. In the interior of England there once 
lived a little boy. His mother died and they took her away 
from him and laid her in the cold grave. Years swept by and 
her body mouldered into the dust “whence it came.” Mean- 
while the boy grew physically and mentally, and wrote such 
beautiful and accurate descriptions of English daily-life that with 
one consent his name was placed on the honored scroll of British 
bards. Then the pencil of the artist stole across the canvass 
and presented to his view that dear, dead mother. And what 
was the response of the gifted Cowper? With intellect to pierce, 
with heart to feel, and goodness to appreciate, what did he do 
and what did he say? Listen to his chaste, sensitive, Christian 
dirge. The Fine Arts could not ask a truer tribute in more 
crystalline English. 
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“Oh that those lips had language! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
Those lips are thine ; thy own sweet smiles I see, 


The same that oft in childhood solaced’ me ; 

Voice only fails, else, how distinct they say, 
‘Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away!’ 

The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 

(Blest be the art that can immortalize, 

The art that baffles time’s tyrannic claim 

To quench it) here shines on me still the same.” 

Another point and we have done. The true artist gathers like 
Samson from the dead lion all that is refreshing, and leaves un- 
touched all that is vile. An artistic production of high cast 
thus manifests the mental vigor, morality and taste of the age of 
its birth in finest exercise and taste of its birth in finest exercise 
and becomes its fittest representative. The Inferno tells in 
every line the tale of Papacy ; the Paradise Lost, of the Protest- 
antism of the Puritans. But stretch the picture. Let all the 
sisterhood of Fine Arts gather around a work whose “ increase 
and end” is nationality. Let them lay its foundation, and beau- 
tify its youth, and return year after year as centuries glide away 
and retouch its crumbling parts. Then what a lesson do its old 
days breathe! An eminent writer has said that “a glorious 
history forms a part of the real power of a nation,” and the re- 
mark is true, for it gives the self consciousness that dares and 
the determination that endures. Shall not then a Westminster 
Abbey or a Notre dame be allowed a high position in the scale 
of moral and political influence ? 

Once on the plains of Bethlehem an angel choir was heard 
carolling over an Incarnate Redeemer, “ Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace, good will toward men.” 

“Such music, as ’tis said, 
Before was never made, 
But when of old the Sons of Morning sung, 
While the Creator great 
His constellations set 
And the well-balanced world on hinges hung 


And cast the dark foundations deep 
And bid the weltering waves their oozy chambers keep. 
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And in the Celestial City whence those angels came there is 
“a temple, a city like unto a stone most precious, clear as crys- 
tal, and a voice as the voice of many waters and as the voice of 
a great thunder and the voice of harpers harping with their 
harps.” There shall the Fine Arts throw aside the tools of 
earth and sit with folded hands and gaze on the Deity, an ever- 
lasting “all in all.” 





MENTAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ir we have ever paid attention to the current of our thoughts, 
we must have noticed the power which one idea has of suggest- 
ing others. In the case of a newly created being, the ideas 
which would successively have place in his mind, would be those 
of the various objects before his senses. But after a short time 
Memory would take the place of Vision, and the mind become 
independent of whatever might be before the latter. Hence, we 
suffer little hindrance to the exercise of contemplation from the 
presence of sensible objects ; the ideas within our minds rising 
up and vanishing oftentimes with surprising rapidity. The cause 
of this phenomena is very naturally a matter of curiosity to us. 

There is indeed no object which has not almost an infinite 
number of relations ; and when the question is asked, why should 
a given idea give rise to one train of thought rather than anoth- 
er? it is immediately suggested, that some relations are more 
obvious than others. Accordingly these have been separated 
into classes which are supposed to embody laws which regulate 
the succession of thought. The most important of these are 
Resemblance, Contrast, Cause, Effect and Contiguity in time 
and place. There are others of which however our limits will 
not permit us to speak. It is evident that this does not give us 
the final answer to the question proposed. It simply says that 
the succession of ideas is the result of their relation. But we 
ask, why is this relation the cause of the succession? We embody 


the law in the premises and seek for a farther inductive. Two 
3 
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ideas bear a certain relation, and are suggestive of each other. 
What is the cause? — 

In the first place jet it be observed, that there is in the human 
mind a principle which seems to be the mainspring of its activity. 
It is the law of Truth. As a constant desire to unfold whatever 
is enwrapt in obscurity, it is called curiosity. A striking in- 
stance of it is, that where a task is too simple or too profound for 
the student, it is rarely interesting. The difficulty in either case, 
is, that the mind is not fed by successive discoveries of new truth. 

This principle as it operates, seems not only to be constantly 
seeking after new truth, but to contemplate as much as _ possible 
at once. It would compress the universe of truth into an atom 
that it might grasp it with the greater ease. It is limited how- 
ever, in this respect by another law, which is that the clearaess of 
mental vision like that of the body is in proportion to the small- 
ness of the view. As with the eye we can see only oue object, 
so with the mind we can contemplate only one idea distinctly. 

Now there are two ways in which the first principle endeavors 
to counteract this law. The one is by causing the ideas to pass 
before the mind under review in rapid succession. The other is 
by combining together several which sustain certain relations to 
each other, thus forming a complex idea. In the latter case each 
of the component ideas will become more or less indistinct. Gen- 
erally however some one of them is uppermost in the mind at a 
given time, but soon gives place to the others which follow it in 
succession. Thus when the complex idea of a house is suggested 
one probably thinks of it first as a building to dwell in; then of 
its materials, and successively of its several parts, such as doors, 
windows, rooms and the like. Now let us apply these principles 
to the laws of association, which have been mentioned. Where 
two objects bear a resemblance, there is something common to 
both. As we are thinking of one, when we come to this common 
quality, we become conscious of whatever has given rise to our 
idea of this quality ; and thus the two ideas are brought before 
the mind at once. To which of these the attention will turn, is 
to be determined by the other laws which may have some effect 
in the case. 
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Where two objects are in contrast, there is always something 
common to both, so that they are usually suggestive of each 
other, than of something which is entirely different. Virtue and 
vice are in contrast ; but they are both moral habits. But vir- 
tue and a straight line are entirely different in their nature, and 
are therefore less suggestive. It might be said moreover that 
from our habit of contrasting the two, it comes that we rarely 
have a pure notion of vice or virtue. We generally think of the 
one as that which is the contrast of the other. 

The other method by which the Mind endeavors to grasp as 
much known truth as possible, we stated was by forming complex 
ideas, and while viewing it as one, at the same time contemplat- 
ing its several component party singly and in succession. Our 
idea of a cause is that of a fact which sustains a certain invari- 
able relation to something else called its effect. It is evident that 
we can never think of it as a cause without thinking of this rela- 
tion; and we cannot think of a relation without thinking of the 
things between which it exists. Hence, since in contemplating 
‘ anything that is a cause we must eventually think of its causal 
property, we will think of its effects Similar te this is the case 
of Contiguity in Time or Place. We think of the Amazon not 
simply as a river, but as a river in South America; else what 
were the use of a proper name. Washington to our minds is not 
merely a man, but one who lived at the time of the American Revo- 
lution, who performed certain acts, and who was associated with 
certain other public men. All that we know about him, his 
character, life, associates and the like, help to complete the idea 
we have of him. Hence, when his name is suggested we have 
all these brought indirectly before our minds. 

Thus we see that in looking at one object we look at several 
indirectly ; that some are always seen more distinctly than 
others ; that the Mind has a restless activity, which may result 
from its love of Truth; and that in endeavoring to see every- 
thing as clearly as possible, it wanders from one to another. 


K. 
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Shanghaes. 





SHANGHAES. 


Ir Is an instructive study to trace out the prevalence and pro- 
gress of the great manias, the hallucinating infatuations, the 
gigantic bubble schemes, which that most supreme spirit, Hum- 
BuG, hath thrust in upon mankind during all ages. With all his 
vaunted wisdom, his admirable perception, his keen penetration, 
and his ineffable horror at being deceived, Man is yet, of all ani- 
mals, the most capable of being hoaxed, humbugged and con- 
verted into a laughing stock. Once turn a dog’s stomach with 
an egg that hath acquired by age other than its pristine savor, 
and he will emphatically refuse to be imposed upon again; aye 
he will turn tail and run away at even the sight of a matron- 
ly Gallinacean. If a mischievous boy but once impose a masti- 
cated fragment of “ weed” upon the credulity of some princely 
elephant, with what supreme disgust will he ever thereafter re- 
gard an unoffending “old soldier,” that—as is usually the case 
with the sword hacked veteran—has been cast aside, when worn 
out and incapacitated from further service. But with noble 
man, with these high and mighty “Lords of Creation” how 
very, very different. Scheme after scheme is forced upon his 
credulity, and yet his ear is ever open to heed, his purse ever 
open to patronize the last and most extravagant. What superb 
hoaxes, oh man !—your Mississippi schemes, your South Sea 
bubbles, your mesmerisms, your moon hoaxes, your spirit rap- 
.pings, your land speculations, your Virginia gold-mines, your 
morus multicaulis, &c., &., &.—have. you gulped down your 
ever-ready, much-enduring throat for future digestion; as that 
fool of a bird, who—his head buried in the bushes fancies his 
body past detection—bolts with greedy air, what the the wear 
and tear of ages had failed to dissolve. 

Let us not longer designate man a thinking biped. No, no. 
Naturalists! zoologists! men of science! listen! “ Man is an 
animal whose chief characteristic is his liability to be hoared.” 
By this definition you will escape all danger of confounding him 
with other animals. 

And now, forsooth, (we blush to acknowledge our common de- 
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scent from Father Noah) Now, the great furore, the grand whique 
prevalens mania, the all-contagious epidemic that turns our 
brains, and drains our purses, is—Suanenags!!! Oh man, for 
shame! Hide thy face and blush; robe thee in sackcloth, and 
sprinkle dust and ashes upon thy brow, for disgrace is upon thee, 
and ignominy upon the families of men. “Oh what a fall is 
here, my countrymen!” Ye who so lately were engaged in ele- 
vated intercourse with the spirits of the departed; discoursing 
philosophy with Plato ; tactics with Napoleon; magic with Roger 
Bacon ; prompting the Muse of Shakespere to furnish another 
Tragedy; calling upon Kant to explain his Transcendentalism 
(which as it now stands, justifies its appellation, inasmuch as it 
far transcends human comprehension); drawing out Blackstone 
or Coke upon some new and knotty legal question, and trying to 
pump Captain Kydde as to the hiding place of his illgutten treas- 
ure—Ye, yes, ye! must now descend to sit in judgment over 
hen-roosts, and discuss, in formal Conventions, the pedigrees of 
pugnacious cockerels. 

Boston, proud Athens of America, must run mad, resolve it- 
self into a committee of the whole, and sit in hen conventions. 
Her high born sons, wont of erst to hear their Emerson at the 
classic “ Athenzeum,” now grow eloquent upon the vital ques. 
tion as to whether Shanghaes or Cochin Chinas are the best— 
whether a Polanders’s top-knot should stand erect, or gracefully 
nod, plume-like, over his brows—whether white Shanghaes, with 
blue legs, or black Shanghaes with yellow legs are the better 
stock. Shades of Winthrop and Standish! why come ye not, 
horror stricken, from your graves, and frown out your indigna- 
tion? Stern Puritan Fathers, well doth it happen that the grass 
is green over your resting places, for Boston Common becometh 
a hen-coop, Fanueil Hall a patent, improved “ ootokean,” and 
Plymouth rock is crusted over with a guano bed. 

And, ye men of Mannahatta, shameful is it, and a deep dis- 
grace, that ye should stoop from your lofty schemes of traffic, 
and your venturesome speculations, to deal in Shanghaes. Oh 
how have your strong men become weakened, and your Samsons 
shorn of their hair of strength. Fie upon ye. Oh men, know 
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ye not that Barnum, the Grand Lama of Humbug, Head Sachem 
of the mighty tribe of Hoax, hath taken hold upon this 
thing? Expect ye then a fortunate result? Do ye not re- 
member a certain mermaid, whose ravishing beauty, (as per ad- 
vertizement) attracted wondering throngs, and abstracted your 
cigar fund and your wives pin money? Such a sectional affair 
did it prove too, when submitted to examination, combined of 
the lofty and lowly. Whereof the upper portion had oft, in 
monkey guise hurled down nuts from the sky-piercing cocoas, 
upon the heads of unfortunate perambulators beneath. Whereof 
the lower portion, in guise of such a fish as bore Arion o’er the 
briny deep in safety from his foes, had often sported ‘neath the 
dark blue waves of Father Ocean. 

Do ye not remember a certain sea serpent? A General of 
mightier soul than body—a squadron of elephants—a Jenny Lind 
auction? And, bearing these in mind, do ye still go mad about 
Shanghaes? Oh people, people most infatuate! Will ye not 
hearken to our counsels, will ye not bear in mind the pleadings 
of our voice? Say, what are Shanghaes? What use can ye 
put them to? Will ye establish a grand colony, buy up Van- 
couvers island, and produce guano to order? Will ye have eggs 
so plenty that at Easter the very clouds in their tenderness shall 
shed egg flip? Do ye intend to subvert the reign of malt, and 
brew instead, egg nog and Shanghae Tom and Jerry? Will ye 
feed your hens on charcoal and gather “Koh-i-noors” by the 
nest-full? Will ye pile the world three feet deep with “‘ Shang- 
hae berries” and make a grand ovation to those twins of fable, 
the Dioscuri, the first who pipped a shell? Will ye make bricks 
of sun-dried, steam-pressed yolk, and use albumen for mortar ? 
Or what will you do? 

England’s queen tends her poultry yard while the Russian bear 
hath settled himself upon the Principalities, and the City of 
Manhattan's isle goes into ecstacies over exhibitions of hens, 
while the whole country is groaning with pain from gulping down 
that huge pill of Nebraska. Oh fie, World! 

. Dete SHUFFELLE. 
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ODE TO NIGHT. 


Oh lovely mother night, 
Thy breath is cool, 
And on by fevered brow 
I feel it now, 
Like angels’ hand dipped in Bethesdas’ pool, 


Oh lovely mother Night 
List to my lay ; 
Thy forehead is more bright, 
With gems of light, 
Than all the splendor of the Step-dame Day. 


Not with the dust and din 
Of feverish strife, 
Dost thou, Oh Night, draw near ; 
Thy voice is dear 
Because it whispers of « better life. 


Oh lovely mother Night, 
Like tired sheep ; 
Within thy star watched fold, 
The young and old, 
The strong and weary shall lie down to sleep. 


Wrapt in his senate robes, 
The sage shall dream ; 
The maiden shall forget 
The rivulet, 
And Plato know no more of Academe. 


The bride whose love culled wreath 
Withered anon, 
More than the jasmine fair, 
Shall slumber where 
The warrior lies dead with his harness on. 


And Oh how sweet and still 
That rest shall be, 
Beneath the shadowy pall, 
That broods o’er all 
Expanding into Immortality ! 
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HOMER ON THE FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION. 


Sine, O Goddess of the deafening demonstrations of the pa- 
triots, the sons of America, which consumed countless pounds of 
powder, and sent many women-frightening sounds into the air, 
for all the while the cannons were discharging, from the precise 
moment of time, which announced the dawn of the glorious day 
of freedom. 

Now when the rosy fingered Aurora, child of the morning, had 
tipped with saffron the couch of Tithonus, and the shining king 
of day had well nigh crossed the wide spreading sea, which lies 
beneath the life sustaining Terra, closely following the beautiful 
herald, in this golden car of the ocean, then it was that the gor- 
geous ensign of liberty adorned with the stars and stripes, proud- 
ly ran to the top of the heaven reaching mast, and bowed with 
graceful courtesy to the salutation of the winds. And as a con- 
quering man who has reached a favored place of pre-eminence, 
coveted by many, treats both urbanely and nobly, the admiring 
throng around him, so this all resplendent banner, looked down 
with, dignified magnificence on all around. And it kept stream- 
ing Yoftily in the breeze. And then too the loud resounding 
cannon, which shakes the earth with its echoing boom, hurled to 
the skies its notes of thunder, and caused the great rocky mountains 
to tremble. And as a thunderbolt hurled to the ground by the pow- 
erful arm of Jove himself, scatters fear and fright, and confusion on 
every side, so these dreadful sounds, alarmed men, terrified wo- 
men, and caused all kinds of animals to hide themselves through 
fear. 

And when the day had sufficiently advanced, then indeed war- 
riors, both noble and valiant came forward on the plain, and 
among them, in their midst, they placed on high those heroes, 
men of ancient time, whom the Fates of Death as they passed 
along, had not yet borne away. These indeed were men particu- 
larly brave and warlike, and they fought too with men both brave 
and warlike, such men as Washington and Green and Putnam 
and Mercer. Never as yet have I since seen men as brave as 
they, nor do I expect to see them. But them indeed, the life 
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hestowing earth now holds in her bosom, these at their homes, at 
the dear land of their nativity. 

And then they, formed in marshal train and phalanxes, deep 
and long were drawn up, and immediately they began to march 
o’er the plain. And the mingled sounds of the shrill toned fife, 
and the deep rolling drum, were exciting patriotism and courage 
in the hearts of all. 

But when the man-slaying leader had first heard the enliven- 
ing notes, he sprang from his couch both soft and tender, and 
quickly arrayed himself in the bloody garb of Mars. And on 
him he put his brass buttoned coat ; envied by children, and cap- 
tivating to ladies, and round about him, he threw a rose red sash 
from whence a sword, both strong and mighty, was used to hang. 
And on his high towering head, the abode of thought, and the 
seat of intellect, he put his golden helmet, adorned with a crest 
of a horse’s tail, and nodded fearfully down from above. And 
as he came forward to take his place among the collected throng, 
they, namely the throng, immediately gave way, and raised him 
to a place lofty and eminent. And as a bull is very conspicuous 
amongst a herd of horned cattle, neither do they, the cows look 
up to him, except so much as to admire his beauty or court his 
favor; so did he, namely, the man with the cocked hat, walk in 
state among the crowd, winked at by men, admired by women, 
and ranked with the Gods by school deserting urchins. And 
thus frequently might any one be heard to say, turning round to 
his nearest neighbor. 

Assuredly now, this our leader is a man especially great and 
magnificent, and it is becoming in us to yield to him the highest 

honor. There can surely be no doubt but that if he had lived 
in former times, both in the battle field, and in peace, he 
would have been foremost among many. And then they pro- 
ceeded with a spirited strain of marshal song, to the assembly 
place, where the mellifluous orators similar to the Pyleans, pour- 
ed forth their eloquent strains, in a voice cicada like, and speech 
was accustomed to flow from their tongues sweeter than honey. 

And thereupon after this they all partook of an elegant ban- 
quet, which zealous hotel sae | had prepared for the occasion. 
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So that the feelings of none at all felt the want of the equally 
divided feast, neither of the very beautiful harps which the musi- 
cians held, nor of the choir who sang sweetly, responsive with 
melodious strain. And when now the day had waned, and 
Phoebus had closed for a time his fiery eye, and had gone to 
bathe his heated frame, beneath the refreshing waters of the fair 
flowing Oceanus, evening mantled the earth with the cloak of 
Erebus, and blazing fire works illumined the vast canopy of the 
sky. 

And in them they made the sea rolling heavily here and there, 
and tossing its spray to sprinkle the stars, while on its surface, 
two ships were fighting, with wounded men and rigging torn; 
and now one seemed to prevail, and now the other, and the con- 
test was still undecided. 

And in them made a brilliant star, rising in its glory to repre- 
sent the divine and onward of the noble land, and there in its 
center, surrounded with most curious devices, and very elegant- 
ly wrought ornaments was inscribed the word Union as its watch 
word, its palladium, its secret of security. 

And in them they placed an eagle soaring loftily, well nigh 
the realms of the immortals. And in its beak it held the glori- 
ous standard of the free, while its talons were tightly clenched 
around a shield and a spear. And it appeared like Hermes, the 
winged messenger of the aegis bearing Zeus, having descended 
to the earth to proclaim prosperity and perpetuity to the land of 
the brave. 

But after this gloomy night stept slowly forth, and softly spread 
inky veil over the face of reposing nature, so thereupon, they, 
the crowd quickly dispersed, each to his home, which knowing 
artizans, with skilful diaphragms had prepared for them, and 
soon all was hushed in stilly silence, as their fancies were explor- 
ing the enchanting realms of Oneiros. 


J. P. 
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THE JOLLY FELLOW. 


THERE was a jolly fellow, who lived about the town, 
He disapproved of toddy, and so—he put it down ; 

He attended public dinners for fun and freedom’s sake, 
And like a second Polycarp went smiling to the steak. 


His vests were irreproachable, his trousers of the kind, 
Adown whose steep declivities hound rushes after hind, 
They were a speaking pattern, all the tailors would agree, 
But, Oh! Alas! they were too tight to speak coherently. 


Up half a dozen pair of stairs our hero went to bed, 

With nothing but the angels and the rafters o’er his head; 
And so although he loved to be where brandy vapor curled, 
There never was a man who lived so much above the world. 


No boards of all the roef were known a meeting e’er to hold, 
And so the room was nothing but a trap for catching cold, 
There was a door—the carpenter had left the lock behind, 

It must have slipt him as he had no “ Locke upon the mind.” 


Well plastered were the rooms below, though that’s another story, 
But now our hero’s fate was sealed and not his dormitory, 

When midnight played upon his hones, airs far from operatic, 
What wonder that an attic room should make a mian room-attic. 


No dome was there, no window stained with Peter and the keys, 
But every winter brought a vast redundancy of freeze, 

Each empty sash groaned dolefully as if it felt the pain, 

By some unearthly grammarye a-coming back again. 


Our here’s uncie used to dye, to keep himself alive, 
His shop was down in Greenwich St., at number 45, 
But when as every dier must he found his colors fail, 
Before he kicked the bucket, he turned a little pale. 


He called his nephew to his side and with a mournful mien 
Said, ‘I feel blue to leave you, you mus’nt think it green, 
I’ve not gained much by dying, but I leave you all my pelf, 
It may assist you, if you ever want to dye yourself. 


His spirit fled and left the youth to woe and Byron collars, 

As dolorous as any man who cannot count his dollars, 

But ‘‘Oh,” said he, “‘let others dye, the’re fools enough I trow, 
But though the colors may be fast, the trade is very slow. 
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I'll cut the man who cuts my hair, and then the thing is plain 
That, I shall be, beyond a doubt, a lion in the mane, 

I'll buy myself a team of bays as early as I can, 

For I’ve often heard my uncle say that life is but a span. 


But Oh how vain to try to change the color of his days, 
For he could not conceal himself behind his screen of bays ; 

No yarn of all that he might spin, could hide his uncle’s line, 
For that worthy was not one of those, who dye and give no sign. 


And many who had been his uncle’s customers of yore, 

Thought perchance the youth was not behind what he had been before ; 
Daily stopped his gay barouche to promise patronage enough, 

And thought their fancy fabricated, when he muttered “ stuff!” 


His dandy friends grew fewer, and alas he found between 
Their leaving and their falling off no summer intervene ; 

His heart was broken, and at last this fanciest of blades 

Who used to flare in scarlet vests, preferred the darker shades. 


One morning from a frowning cliff he jumped into the sea, 
Crying, ‘‘ Oh thou mighty dying vat, behold I come to thee ;” 
You think him green, and as to that I really cannot tell, 
But if he is, it is the kind they call invisible. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. 





A VOICE FROM THE TOMBS. 


Tue following letter was sent to us by a spiritual medium, per 
Judge Edmunds. He found it in the left boot of the medium 
after a communication with some of the spirits of departed poets. 
We return our sincere thanks. 

*“ Dear MuNDUs: 

I have been appointed by our club to talk to you about 
Poetry. But I must in the very beginning stipulate that no 
man, woman or child contradict the assertions of this letter. As 
for argument—faugh! Shall I, from my throne in the spiritual 
world, condescend to build, brick by brick, a dull, lifeless Egypt- 
ian pyramid of argument, when, by bold assertion, I may erect 
the most gorgeous temple, calculated to make the world stare 
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and grow big with astonishment? Marry, i’ faith, I'll none of 
argument. As things now go, I might bait my hook with never 
so dainty and tempting an argument without a nibble, let alone 
a bite. When somebody said “ Tempora mutantur,”’ who denied 
the unsustained assertion? History replies, “ Nobody.” Nor 
shall you deny what I assert. 

Put then into your mental crucibles the proposition that your 
much-boasted poetical language has produced but one great 
Poem. Consider a moment, while I mention a few of your 
poems. 4 

There is the “ Pleasures of Memory,” whose very name awak- 
ens sensations identical with the influence of an Molian harp. 
Each line, like the “ quality of mercy,’ was never strained, but 
“fell like the gentle dew from heaven.” It is pathetic. Each 
line coos to its neighbor like a pensive dove. But even if I con- 
cede an almost faultless execution, this poem is not great in con- 
ception. 

Dear Mundus, you have seen a funeral cortege at that dusky 
twilight hour when the stars peep out, wink at the earth and 
then blushingly hide their faces for a moment. The music is 
the Dead March, so gentle, yet so thrilling, now welling up like 
the sweet murmur of spring water, now swelling into the wild 
wail of woe, anon resuming the minor melody of pathos. The 
cortege is past. The night comes down and he who was sleeping 
on the moving bier is a ghost of the grave yard. This is the ef- 
fect of the “ Pleasures of Hope.” Is that a great poem? Alas, 
poor Campbell, no ! 

Now, although Tom Moore’s fashionable lyrics and Robert 
Burns’ heart captivating songs evidence in both a deep draught 
from a genuine poetic spring, and although there is not unaccept- 
able passage in Llallah Rookh and the Loves of the Angels, yet 
who will claim for either of these warblers the production of a 
great poem ? 

And there is Wordsworth, whose whole five volumes is the 
reproduction of what good mother Nature whispered in his ear in 
every wakeful moment, and of what he read in the human heart 
wherever he saw a human face. He became religious “ in the 
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metropolitan temple built by nature in the heart of mighty 
poets.” But becoming philosophical too, making his “ Excur- 
sion” the vehicle for his doctrines, by his duality of purpose he © 
failed to be recognized either as the great poet or philosopher of 
his age. 

Coleridge, Southey and Scott, a triad of stars truly, but not 
suns. Byron, vividly descriptive, had a reputation that, like a 
‘balloon, soared up, up, until one critic and another slyly insert- 
ed their cold steel, just to bring it where the people could view 
it without straining their vision. And it was a mercy to the 
world that they did it, for who now except young ladies who 
admire Byron collars will acknowledge “Childe Harold” as a 
legitimate child of Apollo and the Muses. 

If then, these poets have not written the poem of the language, 
who has? Who, indeed, but sublime John Milton? 

Oh! John, who didst stalk on Landian stilts to the very source 
of the Pierian spring, send back to earth thy mantle. Inspire 
some fire-tipped pen to write one Epic more, the Epic of the 
Universe. 

Ah! there comes the shade of Shakespeare. Let me not for- 
get him. Dear Will, and are not all thy plays great poems? 
Aye, indeed are they. But why didst thou fetter thy piniens by 
the stage-ropes and drop-scenes ‘of a degenerated theatre ? 

Dear Mundus, to conclude, can’t you raise another great poet, 
whose “imagination shall body forth the form of things un- 
known ?”” If you will, the spirits of our club, “in shapes of 
mercy, charity and love, will walk the world and bless it with 
our light.” 

Yours, in haste. 
PoETA. 





HOPE. 


Many are the passions with which the breast of the way-worn 
traveller is swayed, as he trudges on his lonely course through 
this wale of tears. And many are the disappointments which he 
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is doomed to meet, while he seldom finds that which is truly 
pleasing and grateful. He sees his dearest schemes frustrated, 
the objects of his desire are blasted, the neighbor and the ac- 
quaintance in whom he confides prove false, the friend deserts 
him, and frequently is he called upon to stand by the bedside of 
the dying relative, and to see the eye, that once beamed with 
animation and delight at his approach, become set and glossy in ~ 
the cold embrace of death ; and the form, once buoyant and ani- 
mated with kindred thoughts and kindly feelings, become cold 
and stark, as the unrelentless destroyer seals up the fountains of 
* life, and the spirit freed from its tenement of clay, takes its flight 
to worlds unknown. 

But has earth no redeeming qualities for all these evils? Has 
she no balm to cure these wounds? No physician to administer 
a healing cordial? Go ask the old man, whose form has become 
bowed, and whose head hoary by the endurance of many and 
long sufferings, whether earth affords any redeeming qualities, 
and he'll tell thee nay. Go ask him who has experienced the 
cruel strokes of adversity, whether earth furnishes any healing 
balm, and he’ll tell thee nay. Go ask the learned and thé wise, 
he who has dived deep into the mysteries of nature, and he who 
has studied out the right use and application of natures, whether 
earth furnishes any true consolation for the broken spirit, or 
peace for the troubled mind—and he’ll tell the nay. 

And man! hast thou no redeeming qualities? Hast thou 
naught to uphold when surrounded by so many troubles and 
griefs? Ah yes! thou hast within thy breast a passion firm and 
immoveable, implanted by the wisdom of an all wise God, which, 
even though thy frail bark of life be lashed by the billows of ad- 
versity. Though it be hoisted to the heavens on the foam cap- 
ped wave of contention, and then descend into the almost impen- 
etrable chasm of despair. Though its sailyards groan and its 
sails are wrent in twain by the wrestling elements of strife. Yet 
thou hast a passion, which when rightly directed, will guide thy 
bark through all trouble and land thee safely, in the desired ha- 
ven. That passion is Hope. 

It almost universally happens that the three words, Hope, 
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Wish and Desire are so mingled together that scarcely any dif- 
ference of meaning is allotted to them. And although each of 
the three expresses a longing of the mind for some object unat- 
tained—yet so widely do they differ in their true signification, 
that the pure and godlike influence of the one is contaminated 
by the noxious effects of the others. 

A wishing is generally the desiring of something which is not 
attainable. It is the filling of the minds with longings and aspi- 
rations which can never be realized. It is the turning of the 
thoughts and the setting of the affections upon things which can 
never be obtained, things in themselves, as unreal and as false, 
as the baseless fabrications of a sick man’s dreams. Thus it 
leads on the mind to disappointment alone, that mighty bane to 
human happiness, that forerunner and precursor of despair, and 
the greater the wish, the greater the disappointment, and the 
greater are the evils resulting therefrom. 

Desire is an emotion or excitement of the mind directed to- 
ward the attainment of an object from which pleasure, sensual, 
intellectual or spiritual is expected. And although it may fre- 
quently with propriety be said to urge on to the performance of 
good and virtuous deeds. Yet generally it incites to action the 
base and wicked appetites, and serpent like winds itself around 
the better feelings of the mind, stupifying the warm and generous 
passions by its cold and unfeeling touch, and striking deep into 
the innermost recesses of the soul, it infuses that lust and appe- 
tite, which leads to destruction the nobler powers of the mind, 
and that sensualism which of itself perverts the mighty energies 
of the intellect subverts the innate principles of purity and truth, 
and turns the reasoning thinking man into a brute led about 
wherever his damning appetite may direct. 

But Hope continually delights the way worn traveller by her 
benign and cheering presence, and she nerves him on to vigorous 
action by the assurance that the prize can soon be gained. She 
charms not his mind with thoughts and fanciful imaginations 
never to be realized. She invites him not to banquets which can 
never be tasted. She allures him not to the indulgence in sen- 
sual pleasures and appetites, but like a guardian spirit she leads 
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him onward and upward—causing him to bring into active exer- 
cise many of his powers which have long lain dormant and to 
push right onward for the prize, regardless of all opposition. 

"Twas hope of freedom that made strong the arm of a Wash- 
ington, and raised up the drooping spirits of his countrymen. 
"Twas hope of liberty that emboldened the framers of the Con- 
stitution and caused them to pledge their all in its defence. But 
*twas desire—base, covetous desire—that caused an Arnold to 
desert the cause of his country and to enlist under the banner of 
a foreign foe. 

"Twas hope for the freedom of Athens which made strong the 
hearts of the few who conquered at Marathon. "Twas hope for 
the liberty of Greece, which made bold a Leonidas at the pass of 
Thermopyle. But ’twas desire, base, treacherous desire, that 
caused an Ephialtes to lead the ten thousand immortals of 
Xerxes around the mountain pass, and to betray that gallant 
band of Spartan heroes. -’T'was hope for the salvation of sinners 
that caused a Luther and a Calvin to ascend high the watchtow- 
ers of Zion, and to unfurl to the world the banner bearing on its 
ample folds the inscription “ Salvation and redemption to a cor- 
rupt aud sinful world.” ‘Twas hope of heaven that caused a 
Latimer and a Chalmers and a host of others meekly to submit 
when led to the stake—and to rejoice in happiness while writh- 
ing in the agonies of death, while their flesh was crisping and 
their bones charring by the consuming fire and their life’s blood 
trickling down hissed on the embers beneath their feet. But it 
was desire, covetous, damning desire, that caused a Judas for a 
paltry sum to betray his master, and to hang upon the cross his 
unoffending Lord. 

Truly then may we say that the mission of Hope is an heaven- 
ly mission, and that she was sent to this curse-smitten earth by 
the giver of every good and perfect gift to enliven and cheer 
mankind from the cradle to the grave. 


- 
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A Happy new year to all our Professors, students and subseribers—old 
friends who lived in intimate acquaintance with my predecessors—new 
friends to whom I expect to be a life companion—a happy new year to all! 

With this simpple, but sincere and earnest salutation, we meet the sub- 
scribers to “‘The Nassau Hall Literary Magazine,” on this first session of 
the present administration of our venerable old college. Our valuable pe- 
riodical this year, as we intend that it shall reflect the spirit and character 
of the present Presidency, will as much surpass its predecessors, as this year 
will surpass in brilliancy and heat all that have gone before it. 

A new President has been placed over us, whose administration promises 
to be more glorious than that of any man who has heretofore filled the pres- 
idential chair; for, new energies, new regulations and new laws are now 
being called forth. 

Still, funs, puns and humbugs will have their many votaries, and circles 
of students’ life, pervaded by new and lively spirit will present a striking 
contrast to the dull scenes of former times. Determined as are the conduct- 
ors of this publication to make it a magazine perfectly suitable to the high 
mental culture of the times; and being encouraged and supported by per- 
sonages of the highest distinction in point of genius, and literary attain- 
ments in our own country, they cannot let the present opportunity pass without 
calling attention to these peculiar attractions of our Magazine, while at the 
same time they would express their grateful acknowledgement of the fa- 
vours conferred on them by the master minds of England, France and Ger- 
many. This number contains the contributions of several persons of the 
greatest distinction in the literary world, and of others somewhat less bril- 
liant, notwithstanding, universally admired authors. ) 

Under these circumstances, we have every reason to believe that no coun- 
try can show two periodicals whose pages contain such metaphysical com- 
positions and literary gems as the “Princeton Review” and the “ Nas- 
sau Literary Magazine,” not excepting “ Edinburg” and the “London 
Quarterly Reviews.” Having a picture as it were of these leading minds 
in our magazine, it may not be uninstructive to our readers to have a brief 
sketch of their natural appearance. 

Barddnantglyn ab Gwalltermechain, one of the greatest poets of our age, 
has a fine head, his forehead retreats, his nose is aqualine his complexion is 
fair, his hair is profuse, curly and sandy auburn, his voice’is lover-like and 
sweet, his manner is gay, quick, various and satirical, and whenever he 
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enters a room he runs up to the dame de la maison like a boy just es- 
caped from school, looking frightful as a man taking a recess from the 
grave. 

Gutynperis ab Groyndaferi, the most celebrated metaphysician of the 
19th century, is a large muscular man, slovenly in his dress, with a face of 
good humor and frank of address, his head is capacious enough to contain 
all his brain, and sundry things besides ; his eyes are blue, his hair is like 
hog’s bristles, with the wildness of a highlander ; he stands before the fire 
with his coat’s skirts expanded, and his voice is as rough, and accent as 
harsh as the grating of Hell’s gates in “Paradise Lost;” his style of 
writing, as you perceive, is perfectly original, and he calls it “ ain bairn.” 

Simfychan ab Sionlleyn, the greatest historian of the times, is below the 
middle size; a little pitted with small pox; but a hale and good looking 
man, about fifty years old, wearing white hair on his head and india rabber 
shoes on his feet, well formed head and physiognomy ; he wears a white 
hat, a chocolate color coat, he uses a cripples’ crutch, in case he should be 
made lame by Sir Tom Brandy the nose painter. These are our most promi- 
nent writers; the names of the others will be mentioned in our next num- 
ber. We shall desist treating of the men of the world at large, by showing 
the relation which the orator Cato held to the philosopher Plato. 

“‘Puss has stolen a piece of meat 
From off the kitchen dresser, 
But certainly it is not meet 
With stripes to over dresser, 
For it is said, and with some truth, 
That celebrated Cat-o 
Often when he was a youth 
Took extracts from old Plat-o.” 


In analytical geometry, we always take the equation of the curve and de- 
duce therefrom all its possible properties. In like manner we shall take 
the general equation of our country, viz., “ This is a great country.” From 
this we shall obtain the truth that our country progresses mentally, morally 
and physically. This we can ascertain by comparing the past with the 
present. The education of ladies, neglected by bygone ages, 1s attended to 
now, and carried into such perfection that almost every lady can answer 
immediately who the author of Macbeth was; still, they even yet commit 
petty larcenies with the poets. They sometimes pluck the grey hairs of 
eld Chaucer’s head, and clap them on the Phin of Pope, and they filch John- 
son’s wig to cover the bald pate of Homer. In old times learned men ex- 
clusively could penetrate mysteries; in our day all can see equally as far 
into a mile stone. Some complain, however. that our age is far behind the 
ages goneby in the art of music. They ask us, where are the chants of the 
Naiads and the Dryads, the shell of the tortoise, and the sweet warblings of 
the mermaids of ancient days, where Amphion who built walls with a turn 
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of a hurdy gur!+, Orpheus who made the stones whistle about, and the trees 
to hop, skip and jump before him by a mere quavering of his fiddle stick. 
All this, say the morose old people, has evaporated by the lapse of time 
But we do not agree with them, for Julien made enough of pure, unadulte- 
rated music come out of a broomstick, to cause the hair of 10,000,000 of people 
to stand on their heads like the quills of the porcupine, and to overcome the 
inertia of cash until it rolled out of their pockets to pay the enormous debt 
of the Crystal Palace. The souls of men in old times seeemed to have been 
monstrous superfluities ; but now, like the soles of their shoes, they are 
found worse of wearing, thereby showing that they make some use of them. 
Ladies of old carried a long trail of musquito netting about them, in which 
their beaux frequently would get entangled by in parading. In our day 
Mrs. Blumer trod on them and cut them short, so that the courting busi- 
ness is greatly facilitated. In old times, ladies would go out into parties 
in the coldest of winter weather, with barely anything on, subjecting them- 
selves so much to Sir John Frost nosemaster-general of the color of castile 
soap, and would consequently catch the consumption; but in our day they 
let the consumption catch them. Formerly, ladies would not go out sleigh 
riding without their mammas, but in our day they go unhesitatingly with- 
out their mothers. The world improves morally, for poets of old wrote in a 
style lucid enough for anybody to understand, without a comment, but now 
they write poems that require a page of explanation for every line, thus cal- 
ling forth the analytical powers of men. They used, some years ago, to pay 
soldiers for their service, but now they get plenty of soldiers manufactured 
out of tinkers, tailors and barbers without a pay, excepting the privilege of 
plundering young ladies’ smiles, winks and nods. 

People said a little formerly, because they were wise; they say much 
now because they Know Nothing. 

They could not guess to any advantage years ago, now they guess until 
it turns into gas and that to a bore, more unendurable than to be tied to 
the tail of a jackwithalantern. People used to powder their hair at such a rate 
as that when they shook their capacious craniums volumes of powder issued 
out, that, like pious Aneas on his first interview with queen Dido, they 
might be said to have been enveloped in a cloud. In days of yore children 
used to die on a large scale from the excessive care of parents to rear them 
up, like tender vegetables in hot houses, and those who survived, were as 
runty, mummy looking originals as ever Hogarth fancied in his most happy 
moments, but in our day childf~n in many cases are left to grow as they 
please. 

We shall next take a smaller curve still, viz., “This College is a great 
nest.” We shall not at present be able to show all the strange properties 
of this curious curve. 

Some of the students, I am sorry to say, who move in the chief walks in 
the Campus, and who are frequently secn lounging on the steps of North 
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College and the Museum of mornings, noons and evenings before the meal 
bell rings, seem to be extremely vain of their locks and very extravagant in 
their expenses for oiling and curling the same; that they put persons to 
some difficulty to decide whether théy are not apprentices, or “‘ helps” of 
some hair-dresser or perfumer. Their locks serve the same purpose as the 
“barber’s pole ” did in former times. If the gents will hang out their signs 
they must be content with the consequence. Chaucer gives us an account 
of a certain knight, with whom “there was his son a young squire,” 
“‘ With locks crull as they were laide in presse.” 


If you imitate the foppery of the 14th century, fellows, do imitate also its 
excellencies ; but seldom do we meet with one, at once greasy, and gracious. 
Students are very often guilty of the most atrocious of crimes, viz., coming 
to this College without plenty of money. For a student here without cash 
is a body without a soul, a young man without principle (principal)—a 
walking death—a spectre that frightens every one. His countenance is as 
long as a Quaker’s, his head bows like a bulrush, and his conversation is 
languishing and tedious. Ifhe call on an acquaintance in town, he never 
finds h—m or h—r at home—if he open his mouth to speak, he is interrupt- 
ed every moment, so that he might not have a chance to finish his discourse 
which it is feared will end in asking for money. He is avoided, and is re- 
garded as an incumbrance to the institution, and the city of Princeton at 
large. Want wakes him up in the morning, for he has to board where he 
does not get anything to eat, but hash, molasses and mouldy crackers, that 
crack the jaws to masticate them—the college servants hunt him all the day, 
trying to get him to go to see the President, and pay his board bill—and 
misery accompanies him to his lonely couch in the barracks, where he has 
to rub the mould off his boots and trunk every morning, and where he durst 
not open the window, for he cannot get a draught of air that is not impreg” 
nated by malefluvia. The ladies discover that he is awkward, and are able 
to smell his poverty at two miles distance—and if he wants a quart of fluid 
on “tick,” the storekeepers will be kind enough to show him the door; but 
request him politely to call again, as soon as he gets any money. He can" 
not be a smart young man unless he wears tights, and has a fob chain 
down to his knees made of twenty-two carats fine gold, for here money is 
wisdom, knowledge and power all combined. We earnestly hope that 
students will learn to be wise, and not come here without the “ ubi cum 
omni.” We shall next take a narrower circle still, viz., ‘The Fresh and 
Sophs are great fellows.” We cannot help observing the abrupt trans- 
ition, or rather the metamorphosis of the mental powers of students, as 
soon as they have emigrated from the Fresh to the Soph recitation room. 

As many of us have been Freshmen and almost all of us Sophs, subjected 
to the same laws, though not kept in by a tutor nor threatened by a lash, 
nor had our knives taken away from us with the faithful promise of the tutor to 
return them when we graduate, we recited the same studies, assembled 
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in the same recitation room, possessed the same haughty spirit, full of 
very nearly the same notions, and generally used the same kind of lan- 
guage to express their ideas, on different subjects. Under these circumstan- 
ces, the Editor feels at liberty to show the contrast between a composition 
of an humble Freshman, and that of an elated Sophomore, and feeling 
confident that he will not be censured by the present Sophs and Fresh, we 
shall take the very familiar subject “ Love.” 

“ Love is a very queer feeling, which a fellow has sometimes in his breast, 
after having visited a young lady. Its influence is quite funny, for it makes 
a person think so much more of that girl than any other in the world. 
From my little experience with this earth, I think it is a feeling common to 
all, men and women, boys and girls. Napoleon loved fame, so did Caesar, 
Alexander, and Peter the Great, the English love England, the Americans 
love Washington and money, we students love to study when we cannot 
help it. You may object to the conclusion that all love, saying, that old 
maids don’t love. But they do love when;they can get any one to lovethem. 
For when an old maid sees any one that thinks anything of her, she turns 
to her grammar, saying, I love, thou lovest, soon becomes enlivened by 
he loves, and better still they love; until all terminates in the past tense 
we have loved.” 

The lofty style of this same person, when he gets to be a Soph shows the 
wonderful change in his descriptive powers and command of language, 
which runs somewhat thus : 

“Love properly belongs to that species of transcendental trepidation or 
tremor, of Homerically speaking the diaphragm, commonly called heart ; 
and it rushes with tumultuous rapidity, through the delicately fine feelings 
ofa person, like a tornado through the waving grain, until like a torpedo it 
benumbs the sensible feelings, and makes the person a bisson to the faults 
of its object even if it were an embodyment of gallimaufry. It darts some. 
times from the eye of an embodyment of pulchritude, of a masterpicee of 
the creator’s hand, or of commonly speaking a young lady, like a sweeping 
comet with such unspeakable, indescribable and unexpressible puissance, 
might and termigancy, until the whole system seems to tremble, quake and 
quiver with conquassion, concussion and syndrome, and the limbs suspend- 
ed on the lateral portions of the physical constitution commonly designated 
corporeal frame, or body, as if averruncated from their sockets, are put in a 
vibratory motion like the leaves of a tree in a hurricane, and the chylefac- 
tive organs thrown into an anorexy. It is unequivocally, unquestionably 
and undubitably apparent, that Cupid lights like a hawk upon the centre of 
the affections, and causes the heart strings to reverberate, as if possessing 
centrifual qualities, until ‘he remotest portions of the corporeal appendages 
are completely subjugated, and buxomated by its acrimonions missile. It 
would be worse than a gallimatia to hold that this strange and androgynal 
object, called Cupid, emits at all times its plumegerous arrow out of the 
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inlets of the senses named eyes, because it throws often times askaunt out 
of the dark brown tresses, festooned back in wavy masses, floating behind 
her pensive face, out of her soul lit beauty, her appolonian form, her syren 
like voice, and grace like mien, until the mind, provided there be no recipro- 
city, is reduced to a state of ataraxy, recrudescence and even tabefaction- 
Not rarely do we see this undefinable and unsupositious object and without 
a consanguinity, as if-masqueraded, taking the paramount control of the 
unexperienced individual, who wont to boast that his visionary apparatus 
were placed as centinels, on the citadels of his heart, to watch those latent 
and oftentimes saturnian weapons. The universality, obscurity and the 
uniformity of the influence of this primordial prineiple of humanity through- 
out this orbicular, spheroidal and terraqueous globe, lead the mind to be- 
lieve that it is a principle pervading all the human race, without exploring 
its origin through the labyrinth aud serpentine passages of logic and meta- 
physics. Lastly, when we septentrionate to the proximities of the extremi- 
ties of the axletrees of this terrene globosity we discover that the congelation 
of those melancholy regions does not cause a nullification of the flammable 
property of love, nor is it a proplylactic to its conduplicated influence. Fi- 
nally it genaculates the persons by connubial, conjugal and uxorious ties, 
and it concomitates and resolves into one carneous person in matrimony 
ready to breast the multifarious frowns of the external world, and keeping 
them from gettingcare-crazed. To end with, I feel my unability, and unsuffi- 
ciency to describe this principle, being unable to write in Hendecasyllable, 
_anticatalectic, or even the familiar dochmaic verse. How much then would 
tw-feel the force of that verse of Horace 
“ Sumite materiam vestris qui scribs, itiaequam quibus.” 
were I to attempt to treat of the essence of love, because it requires one, 
whose discernment is acute, and discriminative powers can cavil upon the 
16th part of a corpuscular tegument denominated hair, about entities and 
quaddities. The instructive lesson to be derived therefrom then is this, fel- 
low students, especially Sophs watch your tender hearts.” 

As our Editor’s teble is devoted in some degree to the morals of our fel. 
low students we shall here notice one very general fault, viz., that of brac- 
ing themselves in order to show their beautiful form, in such a way as to 
compel them to unbutton their vests to pick upf their canes from the ground 
or to tie their shoes. 

Our President the other day noticing that so many of the students wore 
pantaloons so tight, as if they had grown on them, lest they should give 
way by stooping, ordered every one to stand up in prayers. The ladies of 
Princeton have copied this abominable practice, and carried it so far as to 
be obliged to unhook their dresses to sneeze. We know that uncommon 
events and revolutions give rise to some of the most masterly productions of 
the human mind. One of our prosy considered fellows, had his feelings 

touched by the loss of his watch a few weeks ago, and this aroused his la- 
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tent genius and poctieal “powers to pour forth his lamentation mixed with 
hope in this beautiful stanza My Watch! 
“In all my troubles, fights, and rows, 

You never left my side, 

Excepting once, when in despair, 

I often heard, you cried. 

But we, perhaps shail meet again, 

All happens for the best, 

For you will now have time to stop 

And take a little rest!” 

Patient reader we bid you adieu! By asking why is the inductive mode 
of reasoning like Napoleon in the time of war? Because it raises particu- 
lar individuals to generals! 

What would be the consequence if Peter were in the place of Lot’s wife 
when they went out of Sodom? He would be changed into Salt Peter (salt 
petre). Why are tall men who marry very small wives more scriptura 
in so doing than those who marry big women? Because (women being ac- 
knowledged to be evils,) of two evils they chose the less. 

The fame of the familiarity, which Dr. Maclean in his inaugural address 
appeared to have had with our college laws, and his ability of making new 
ones has gone_forth to all the earth, until on that account, some illustrious 
university, Oxford, Cambridge or New York, thought it their duty to confer 
on him the well merited title of Doctor of Laws or L. L. D. 

Your humble servant, 
Eprror* 


EXCHANGES, 
We have duly received the “ Williams Quarterly” for September, “ The 
Amherst Collegiate Magazine” for August, “The Erskine Collegiate Re- 
corder for August, and “The Southern Rights Advocate” and the “ Beloit 


College Monthly.” ‘ 
Exchanges will please acknowledge the receipt of our number. 





